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MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 



<By W. C. JACKSON 
The North Carolina College for Women 



IF further evidence were needed of the widespread 
and increasing interest in the social sciences in 
American education, that evidence could be found, 
in part, in the number and character of the meetings 
held in Washington City during the holidays, which 
were directly concerned with these subjects. In ad- 
dition to the American Historical Association, the fol- 
lowing societies held meetings in Washington during 
the week beginning December 27 : American Political 
Science Association, American Sociological Society, 
American Catholic Historical Association, Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, and the Agricultural His- 
tory Society. Frequent joint sessions of the Associa- 
tions and Societies were held which gave a sort of 
unity to the work of all of them. 

Attendance at these meetings is, relatively, never 
large. Out of a membership of more than 2,500 in 
the American Historical Association only about 300 
were present. This small attendance is probably due 
to two causes : First, the meetings are held at the time 
of year when travel is congested, hotels are crowded, 
and yet when large numbers of people are unwilling to 
be away from home; secondly, because, like most sim- 
ilar bodies, the association is largely in the hands of a 
small, more or less exclusive group of regular and 
interested attendants, and the casual visitor, or even 
regular visitor outside the group, has something of the 
feeling of an onlooker, rather than a participant. This 
does not produce burning enthusiasm among the rank 
and file to attend. However, it is a very remarkable 
group of men and women. It would be difficult to find 
a body of people similar in size, where a higher type of 
intelligence and character would be found. Made up 
of the foremost scholars and teachers of American his- 
tory, it is representative of the best in American cul- 
ture and intelligence. One who saw Congress and the 
Association in session on the same day, might, if one 
chose, make interesting comparisons. 

One of the perplexities of such gatherings is the 
fact that a number of meetings are simultaneously in 
progress, each of which one wants to attend. It is 
characteristic of these meetings, as of most meetings 
composed of teachers, that there is great irregularity in 
attendance, practically all sessions beginning late, and 



with the audience straggling in and out throughout the 
meetings. Another aggravating thing is the fact that 
so many speakers will not observe the regulations as 
to length of papers. All papers are limited to twenty 
minutes in the Association, yet a majority of the papers 
were thirty minutes and longer, and one inconspicuous 
speaker spoke one hour and twenty minutes, was at 
last called down by the chairman, and then took three 
or four minutes to conclude ! 

The sessions of the Association were arranged this 
year in three general groups which may, for conven- 
ience, be designated as Departmental, Special Features, 
Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Dinners. The Depart- 
mental meetings were sub-divided into Ancient and 
Mediaeval, Modern European, and American. A wide 
range of topics was covered in each of these divisions. 

The Special Features included a visit to the Con- 
gressional Library, and a session devoted to the Pil- 
grim Tercentenary. The breakfasts, luncheons, and 
dinners were devoted to such topics as Economic His- 
tory, Pan-American Relations, the Far East, and so on. 
In addition to these there were the presidential ad- 
dresses of Dr. Channing and Dr. Reinsch, of the His- 
torical and Political Associations, respectively, and a 
subscription dinner of ambitious proportions at which 
the French Ambassador, the Secretary of War, Miss 
Mabel Boardman, and others, spoke. 

It is quite impossible, and I think unnecessary, in a 
paper limited as this is, to give any adequate idea of 
the contents of the addresses delivered. Most of them, 
that are worth it, will be published. When it is remem- 
bered that there were sixty-two set addresses, the re- 
marks of twenty presiding chairmen and toastmasters, 
a number of informal and well-prepared extemporan- 
eous addresses, and the discussions at the business 
session — all of the highest importance — the embarrass- 
ment of riches becomes overwhelming. However, it 
will be permissible to call attention to a few which 
proved of more than ordinary interest. 

Edward Channing, president of the Association, New 
England Brahman, incarnation of Harvard Calm, chose 
for his presidential address, "An Historical Retrospect." 
After recounting the industrial, educational, social and 
territorial progress made by this country during the 
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past century, he concluded with a query — with a ris- 
ing accent — which he did not himself answer : "Are men 
and women today happier and better off politically, 
spiritually, mentally, morally, and physically than were 
our ancestors?" 

If the" distinguished Harvard historian was reticent 
about a direct answer to his question, leaving us to 
rather confident guessing, Dr. James J. Walsh, of Cathe- 
dral College, New York, who spoke at a later meeting, 
was not. With apt phrase, plausible logic and ingratiat- 
ing wit he satirized our so-called progress. His most 
interesting fling at the historian was that he had adopted 
the theories of the scientists — the biologists and physic- 
ists — and had builded thereon a philosophy of history. 
Now the scientists are repudiating these former theses, 
discrediting the old ones ; whereupon it is necessary for 
the historian-philosopher to follow suit and get him a 
new philosophy. His answer to the question as to 
whether or not we are making progress was, "It de- 
pends on which way you are going." Dr. Walsh is 
president of the American Catholic Historical Associa- 
tion, and author of "The Thirteenth, the Greatest of 
Centuries." It is therefore unnecessary to answer 
categorically the question as to what direction he thinks 
we are and ought to be going. 

Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, president of the Political Sci- 
ence Association, and former United States Minister to 
China, in his presidential address, spoke on, "Secret. 
Diplomacy : How Far Can it be Eliminated ?" He gave 
a very interesting historical sketch of the origin and 
practice of secret diplomacy, but failed to touch defi- 
nitely upon the question as to how far it can be elim- 
inated. The concluding paragraphs of his address 
were: 

"In Europe, during and since the war, some of the worst 
features of secret diplomacy have been displayed. 

"Secret diplomacy is closely related with the absolutist 
theory of the State. As long as sovereignty is considered ab- 
solute, and as long as States consider that their highest inter- 
est is in separate rather than co-operative action, secret dip- 
lomatic policies will continue. 

"As long as personal absolutism existed diplomacy was 
secret and deceitful both in policy and detailed practice. The 
democrative principle demands that diplomatic policy and all 
treaties at least should be public, although the details of negotia- 
tions may remain confidential. 

"The statesmen who made the deliberations of the peace 
conference secret could only be justified on the supposition that 
freedom from outside interference would enable them promptly 
to agree on a solution which in its completeness would be ac- 
cepted as equitable and wise by the public opinion of the na- 
tions. If that was their expectations, it was never fulfilled. 

"The worst failing of modern diplomacy is the attempt to 
cover with idealist professions and with talk of protecting 'in- 
tegrity and independence' specific aims tending to a contrary 
result. It is only when it is deceived or not fully informed 
that the people may be said to favor war more than the 
diplomats. 

"What is needed in the United State is a freemasonry of 
thinking men and women who will at all times keep their 
attention on foreign affairs, who will insist upon publicity, and 



who will in turn point out to the greater public, mostly busy 
with other affairs, whatever deeply concerns our welfare and 
interest in foreign relations." 

The paper that provoked the greatest popular in- 
terest was by James Harvey Robinson, entitled "Free 
Thought, Yesterday and Today." Those who know 
Dr. Robinson will understand why one hesitates to 
report him. I have not the courage to undertake it in 
so brief a space. He has an indefinably compelling 
manner that is as much a part of what lie says as his 
unique and illuminating sentences. Every student of 
history should read the paper. He analyzed the political, 
theological and philosophical thought of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and set it alongside present 
ideas, taking most comfort from the part that he be- 
lieves we are making real progress in freedom of 
thought in matters theological. 

Other interesting papers — to mention only a few, 
that evoked comment in the hotel corridors — were 
read by Edwin R. Turner, of the University of Mich- 
igan^on "Sinn Fein ;" David Saville Muzzey, of Colum- 
bia, on "The Heritage of the Puritans ;" D. C. Knowl- 
ton, of Teachers College, on "Modern European His- 
tory in Grade V;" Henry Johnson, of Teachers Col- 
lege, on "Local and American History in Grades II- 
VI ; World History in the High School ;" B. B. Ken- 
drick, Columbia, on "Agrarian Discontent in the South 
in the Eighties and Nineties ;" Frederick J. Turner, of 
Harvard, who gave some personal reminiscences of the 
progress of the study and teaching of the History of 
the West. 

Two other addresses deserve mention. At a sub- 
scription dinner to all the associational meetings in 
Washington, the two chief speakers were the French 
Ambassador, Jean Jules Jusserand, and Secretary of 
War, Baker. Comment upon the address of the French 
Ambassador is impossible because I was unable to 
understand him. The address of Secretary Baker was 
excellent. The Secretary has a catholicity of know- 
ledge and taste and a gift of public speaking that make 
him an ideal speaker for such an occasion. In com- 
menting upon the extraordinary responsibility resting 
upon historians to tell rightly the story of the Great 
War, he made the interesting observation that for the 
past five years, he had had opportunity to be at the 
sources of things, and knew something of what was 
and was not fact; that in that time he had done an 
enormous amount of reading of books, magazines, and 
newspapers, dealing with information about which he 
knew ; and he was ready to declare that if he should say 
that ten per cent of it was really true, he would be 
putting the figure quite high enough. He took a bit 
of a fling at the highly developed specialist, saying that 
while we need them, and cannot get on without them, 
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America's greatest need intellectually today is of men 
who are capable of making great generalizations ; who 
are not so absorbed in the minuta? of a given subject 
that they could not see the subject itself in relation to 
everything else. Over and over again he emphasized 
the necessity of our making clear distinction between 
the important and the unimportant ; the permanent and 
the ephemeral ; the valuable and the useless. To do this 
on a big, broad, comprehensive scale of thinking is 
the peculiar task of the historian. 

The strain of such a heavy program as has been in- 
dicated had to be broken at times, or results might have 
been disastrous. There were therefore a number of 
social and semi-social events that adequately provided 
for the release from scholastic strain. A buffet lunch- 
eon-conference at the Library of Congress was a com- 
bined social and business meeting. Tuesday evening a 
delightful smoker was tendered the men at the Cosmos 
Club, and a reception at the same hour was given the 
ladies by the National Club House Committee of the 
Collegiate Alumni Association, at the National Club 
House. On Thursday afternoon there was a reception 
by the French Ambassador and Madame Jusserand at 
the French Embassy. 

At the business session an increase in the member- 



ship of the Association was reported, and it was de- 
termined to increase the annual dues from $3.00 to 
$5.00. An extensive report on the policy of the As- 
sociation was made, which is of no interest to any 
except those vitally and closely connected with the 
management of the Association. In announcing the 
deaths of the past year, special mention was made of 
James Schouler, a former president of the Associa- 
tion, and one of the foremost of American historians. 

All told, the meeting was a good one, though it 
could not be said to be of the same interest as the 
Cleveland meeting a year ago. There .was a lack of 
spontaneity ; everything was too cut and dried. There 
was not enough discussion. Practically all papers, as 
before indicated, were too long. A very distracting 
circumstance this year was the fact that two simultan- 
eous meetings were held in opposite ends of the same 
hall with only a slight curtain intervening, — so that 
everybody heard two speeches at the same time and 
listened to none. 

The various papers and addresses will be published 
■in the American Historical Review, the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, and other historical journals, 
and students of history will undoubtedly find them of 
great interest and value. 



THE UNIVERSITY SETS FORTH ITS NEEDS 



<By LOUIS R. WILSON 

The University of North Carolina 



AFTER a careful study of its present needs and 
the requirements which the high schools of 
North Carolina will make upon it within the 
next five years, the University of North Carolina has 
asked the State Budget Commission and the General 
Assembly for the following five-year building program 
to care for 3,000 students: 

Dormitories for men $1,530,000; women's dormi- 
tory $200,000; dormitory furniture $75,000; dining 
halls for 1,725 students $500,000; three classroom 
buildings for languages, history and social sciences, 
and the college of liberal arts $500,000; three depart- 
mental buildings for law, pharmacy, and geology $450,- 
000; additions to departmental buildings for medicine 
and chemistry $300,000; classroom furniture and fix- 
tures $200,000 ; departmental apparatus and equipment 
$125,000; additions to library building $100,000; en- 
larged physical education and infirmary buildings $375,- 
000 ; auditorium to seat 3,000 persons $300,000 ; admin- 
istration and extension building $200,000 ; dwellings for 
administrative officers and Faculty $100,000 ; renova- 
tion of old buildings $250,000; heat, light, power, and 



water extensions 250,000 ; fire protection $30,000 ; per- 
manent improvement of grounds $100,000. Total for 
building program for five years $5,585,000.00. At the 
same time the University has submitted a maintenance 
program of $473,911 for 1921-22, and $494,336 for 
1922-23. 

In asking for this building program the University 
lias proceeded on the basis (1) that it is the State's 
duty to provide dormitories, and dining halls, and 
classrooms, and laboratories, and other buildings neces- 
sary to take care of the 1,400 students now enrolled 
and thereby relieve a congestion that is frightful ; and 
(2) that the State while relieving this congestion must 
project an additonal building schedule to provide for 
a student body of 3,000 which will inevitably be knock- 
ing at the University's doors by 1926. 

In submitting this program the University has been 
compelled to give first consideration to dormitories, 
dining halls, and classrooms. For two years, both in 
the regular term and in the Summer School, enroll- 
ment has been practically stationary owing to the fact 
that an absolute limit has been reached in the capacity 



